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MISS COOKE. 


yrs biography of amiable Wit i so pleasing 4 part 
of our employment, that we always recur to it with 
pride and satisfaction; nvinced that, to all our readers, 
nothing can be more rreeable than the contemplation of 
female excellence, e need only refer to our former 
volumes, to warrant this expression of otir sentiments, 
We congratulate the public on the display of beauty, 
worth, and talent, with which the female votaries of the 
stage now peculiarly abound; a faint, though faithful 
transcript of which our preceding numbers have displayed. 
We only regret that the pleasing task of commemorating 
the virtues of the fair should be intrusted to any less com- 
petent to the task than the great father of the drama. 


“« He loves the sex, not like your men of prose, 

Or common bards, whose blood but ebbs and flows ; 

His love was rapture of superior note, 

Shakspeare could only love, as Shakspeare wrote.” 
GARRICK. 
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Miss Cooke, the lady whose memoir we will now com- 
municate to our readers, is a native of Bath, in which 
city her father has long been a most respectable trades- 
man; her other parent is a lady of good and ancient fa- 
mily in Gloucestershire, and has constantly accompanied 
our young heroine through her theatrical career: thus 
the daughter experiences the kind vigilance of a mother’s 
protection, and the mother’s anxiety is more than re- 
paid by observing the ripening abilities of her beloved 
child. 

Miss Cooke's first appearance was at the Bath Theatre, 
May 22d, 1810, in the arduous character of Miss Hard- 
castle, in Goldsmith’s comedy of “ She stoops to con- 
quer,” before an audience generally esteemed the most 
severely critical out of London; but the reception she 
met with was flattering in the extreme. She afterwards 
appeared on the same boards as Emily Tempest, in 
Cumberland’s “ Wheel of Fortune ;” but owing to the 
fullness of the company, and the predisposal of the prin- 
cipal parts, Miss Cooke did not enter into an engage- 
ment. In June, 1812, our fair heroine appeared before 
the fashionable audience of a Cheltenham Theatre, and 
under their patronage she continued to receive the most 
constant applause. The characters she sustained were 
of the first-rate cast; and, in the performance of them, 
she evinced great Knowledge of her profession, and, 
what is absolutely necessary to perfection in an actress, 
she displayed great and judicious observations of nature. 

During this season, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kemble paid 
a visit to Cheltenham, and were so struck with the talents 
and the amigble qualities of Miss Cooke, that, on their 
return to London, they, with the greatest kindness, pro- 
vided for her an engagement at the Theatre-Royal, Co- 
vent-Garden. It is highly pleasing to observe in this 
lady and gentleman, who themselves have attained such 
progress in the profession, such a laudable promptitude 
to encourage rising merit: and we sincerely trust, that 
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they may always exert such liberality of sentiment in a 
manner equally creditable to their discernment. 

The recent and first appearance of Miss Cooke in Lon- 
don, was on September 28th, 1812, in Desdemona; and 
the event of this déba¢ completely justified the selection 
ehosen. ‘The plaudits she received, and the approval of 
most of the diurnal critics, were encouraging and highly 
favourable ; yet, at this time, she had been only seven 
months regularly embarked in her profession, Her his- 
trionic efforts since that period must be fresh in the 
memory of all. Her figure is elegant, and her face 
beautiful, regular, and expressive; and we have only 
to hope, that the abilities which Miss Cooke possesses 
may be oftener exhibited to the public, in order that she 
may more speedily arrive at human perfection, which the 
exertions of talents of the first order fairly appear to 
promise. Cc, 








SECOND LOVE ; 
A TALE. 





( Continued from page 34.) 





Your story is an interesting one certainly, said Don 
Truxillo, to his friend Talavera, as he rose to escort his 
friend to his mule; but have a care how you proceed, that 
this young novice, this Seraphina, docs not cause you to 
repent the knowledge of her: you know I cautioned you 
respecting her sister; you disregarded my advice, and 
in consequence of that disappointment, became the moping 
melancholy thing I once knew you. Don Torsedillas de 
Talavera smiled incredulously at his friend’s sagacity, 
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—— 
and proceeded to retrace his steps towards Madrid, occu- 
pied with the suggestions of his friend; which, although 
he atfected to despise in his presence, he now thought 
bore with them some degree of probability ; that Seraph- 
ina, who, receiving from him the first attentions which 
her young heart ever danced to, and deprived, from the 
custom of Spain, from seeing other men, might in time 
feel some tender regard for himself was not impossible ; 
and supposing that he could not return her passion, it 
would be cruel to subject her to pain. I ought, said he, to 
refrain from seeing her even on her own account; but yet 
why should I be so vain as to think that she cares for me; 
but as a friend, should a more tender sentiment yisit her 
bosom, I am disengaged ; it is of little consequence whom 
{ marry, and I think I know myself sufficiently to say, 
that I cannot be ungrateful. We all want something to 
be attached to, and isolated and deserted as my heart now 
feels, 1 must welcome that harbinger which would tell it, 
that it is once more beloved.—He threw the reins on the 
neck of his mule, who strayed gently along at her own 
pace, while he remained buried in thought. “ If this be 
love,” at length he exclaimed, “ ’tis very different to the 
violent passion I once felt. Should I thus have loitered, 
when returning to Donna Rosalva? no, I should have 
returned with precipitation: this landscape would have 
been nnenjoyed without her. In love with Seraphina!” he 
laughed aloud at the very idea; but he did not laugh long ; 
another fit of abstraction filled up the time, till he arrived 
at his own home. 

On the following morning, he was met by Seraphina at 
the end of a grove of trees; it was evident that she was 
overjoyed to see him; yet she scareely suffered him to 
hold the hand which weleomed his approach; the time, 
she said, had hung heavy since his departure; yet, 
when she immediately recollected how he did depart, 
she followed up the observation by saying, she thought 
he meant to remain longer at Salamanca by a week, 
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There was something in her manners Don Torsedillas 
de Talavera liked not; there was an air of mystery he 
could not fathom; all this, however, subsided as their con- 
versation grew more unrestrained, and Seraphina’s arm 
was, as usual, placed in that of Don Talavera as they 
proceeded on the terrace, in order that he might pay his 
duty to the aunt of his little companion. 

Still did Don Talavera remain willingly blind to the 
altered manners of the amiable Seraphina; he still con- 
tinued lavishing attentions on her without knowing the 
cause; frequently he took himself to task, but he arose 
from the examination of his own heart, satisfied that all 
was safe there ; and that he was never at ease when away 
from Seraphina, he attributed to the cause of being able 
to converse on what now seemed more to occupy his 
‘mind than ever, the faithless Rosalva. Seraphina would 
listen with astonishment and attention at the instances of 
coquetry which he related; she would then exclaim, itis 
then no wonder that loving her as you did that a second 
love can ever occupy your heart. “‘ What a pity is it that, at 
your time of life, you must be the dupe of a fatal attach- 
ment, after such observations.” It was not hid from Don 
Torsedillas de Talavera that a pensiveness spread over 
her features, while tears, often forced into her eyes, would 
betray the emotions of her heart. Ye were silly people, 
thus to cheat each other, but the time will come when 
your eyes shall be open to the fatal consequence of these 
willing frauds. At length the open and ingenuous manners 
of Seraphina could play false no longer; fully convinced 
that Talavera, spite of what he pretended to, loved her, 
and only withheld the confession from fear of being again 
involved in a calamity of love unreturned; and, determining 
to excel him in generosity, confessed, in a moment of 
friendly and tender affection, that she loved him, It was one 
of those evenings which seem particularly favorable to the 
confession of tender vows, that, seated together in a grove of 
oranges, the lovers, for now we may so call them, exchanged 
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sentiments and admiration for each other’s virtues which 
the good only know how to appreciate: enamoured at 
some exalted sentiment that fell from Seraphina, he 
dared to touch her cheeks with his lips, expecting, as before, 
that, like the frightened deer, Seraphina would start from 
her seat; he was, however, mistaken; she pushed him gently 
away with her hand, and burst into a flood of tears. Cruel 
Don Talavera, she exclaimed, why thus trifle with. the 
feelings of a silly girl (unused to veil her sentiments under 
the disguise of falsehood), and subject her to a confession 
which may, perhaps, be construed into indelicacy. Leave, 
leave me for ever! you know we never can be anght but 
friends; you who must know the obstacles to a more 
tender feeling, the prejudices of my relations, why triumph 
over a weakness that shame should prevent my betraying. 
Amiable Seraphina, exclaimed Don Torsedillas, throwing 
himself at her feet, receive my vows of everlasting love. 
ft will overcome those prejudices for your sake, It is easy 
to believe what we wish; she saw all difficulties removed ; 
they retired to the house, and Seraphina placed the wri- 
ting table on Talavera’s knee, for he had promised to write 
to his friend, Don Trusillo, at Salamanca; and while his love 
bent over his shoulder, he finished his letter in these words ; 
“Yes, my worthy friend, you were right: [ am again 
beloved, and the dear angel who lias restored me to 
existence, is now leaning over me, and allows me to say, 
that she is no fickle Rosalva; that she will be mine; yes, 
mine only; and not all the frowns of friends, or relations, 
shall force her to be another’s.” Is it not so, said he, 
addressing himself to Seraphina. Ah! she exclaimed, 
spare me & second confession ; and in so saying, she left 
the room. 


( To be continued. ) 
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No one stood higher in character than Mr. Bates, or 
was more courted in society while at Cambridge, by 
persons of all ages; in particular by the late Dr. Smith, 
the master of Trinity College, with whom he spent most 
of his evenings, and who, at his death, left him a legacy. 
Before he quitted the University, an organ was built for 
the church of his native place, Halifax ; and determining 
it should be opened with éc/at, he, for the first time that 
any oratorio had been performed north of Trent, attempted 
the Messiah, with the assistance of the Rey. Mr. Allott, of 
Kirkheaton, who had trained up the country people in his 
parish to sing chorusses in a very superior style, and, 
with the addition of Bates’s own exertions with the sing- 
ers of Halifax, the chorusses were performed with a preci- 
sion that astonished every one; and it was universally 
acknowledged by the best judges, that the Messiah had 
never been so well performed, The first violin on this 
occasion was performed by the celebrated Dr. Herschel, 
the astronomer ; and his profession being then music, he 
was immediately elected organist. It was the success of 
this undertaking that inspired the late commissioner with 
the idea of rescuing the composition of old masters from 
oblivion by having them executed by a numerous and 
select band of vocal and instrumental performers ; and 
after being settled in London as Private Secretary to 
Lord Sandwich, he had an opportunity of communicating 
his plan to persons of the first distinction, and the estab- 
lishment of the Concert of Ancient Music in ‘Tottenham 
street was the consequence, being formed and executed 
entirely under Mr. Bates’s direction; and as many of the 
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works of Handel, which had not been performed for many 
years, and never so well as at this establishment, were 
revived, the number of that truly great, and often sublime 
composer’s admirers was much increased. His Majesty, 
a constant and steady patron and protector of the works of 
Handel, soon after the establishment of this concert gra- 
ciously condescended to become a subscriber ; and, together 
with her Majesty and the Princesses, constantly to attend 
the several performances. The nobility and gentry who were 
enrolled among the original subscribers to this respectable 
institution, have been likewise steady in their patronage 
and attendance ; and, in the year 1802, from the splendour 
and celebrity of its admirable performance, it was in higher 
public favour than at any former period of its establish- 
ment, After remaining some years with the Earl of Sand- 
wich at the Admiralty, Mr. Bates was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Victualling Office; and soon after he married 
his celebrated pupil, Miss Harrop, who had been edu- 
cated under his eye, from his first arrival in London, and 
whose seraphic voice, and disposition for music, he so 
highly cultivated as to render her one of the most enchant- 
ing singers which this, or perhaps any other country ever 
produced. The Victualling Office on Tower Hill now be- 
came the resort of persons of the highest rank, and, at his 
residence there, was planned that most stupendous musi- 
cal performance, the Commemoration of Handel, in West- 
minster Abbey, and the Pantheon ; which was conducted 
by Mr, Bates in a manner never to be forgotten by those 
who had the happiness of being present: the great splen- 
dour and success of this Commemoration will unite the 
name of commissioner Bates with the renown of Handel, 
as long as such a memorable event shall remain in the 
records of the musical art. And the performance of Mrs. 
Bates, particularly in the pathetic songs of Handel, has 
rendered it so difficult for her successor at the concert of 
Ancient Music to satisfy the old subscribers in such songs 
as she used to perform there, that something will always 
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seem wanting to complete their happiness. Soon after 
the Commemoration, Mr. Bates was promoted to a seat 
at the Board of Customs; but, previous to his quitting 
the Victualling Office, having officially experienced the 
difficulties which the capital of the’ kingdom often labours 
under for want of flour, he projected the plan of the 
Albion Milis; on the success of which he was so sanguine, 
that he vested his whole fortune, and even that of his 
wife, in the capital stock of that company, to the amount 
of 10,0007. By the conflagration which happened to this 
building, he was completely ruined, His whole fortune 
was not only vested in the company, but his credit for 
a large part of the stock in hand, which was all consumed 
by the fire, so that he was totally bereaved of the means 
of making any provision for his family ; and of guarding 
against the vicissitudes to which humanity is subject. 

He submitted to this event with dignity and fortitude ; 
but the circumstance of having involved his wife in the 
ruin, and sacrificed her professional acquirements without 
her approbation, preyed so continually on his mind as at 
length to produce a complaint in his chest, which finally 
proved fatal, and bronght him to the grave. He died 
the 8th of June, 1799, in John-street, King’s Road, at 
the age of 59. 

Bearp JOHN, an energetic English singer, and an excel- 
lent actor, was brought up in the King’s Chapel; he knew 
as much of music as was necessary to sing a single part 
at sight; and with a voice that was more powerful than 
sweet, he became the most useful and favorite singer of 
his time on the stage, at Ranelagh, at all concerts, and in 
Handel’s oratorios, he had always a capital part, being, by 
his knowledge of music, the most steady support of the 
chorusses, not only of Handel, but in the odes of Green 
and Boyce. Having married for his second wife a daughter 
of Rich, the patentee of Covent-garden Theatre, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, he became manager of that 
play-house, and discontinued all public singing, which a 
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deafness, that had been long increasing, rendered neces- 
sary: his first marriage was with a lady of quality, a sister 
of the late Earl of Walgrave, to whom he was a very 
indulgent and’ tender husband; and he proved himself 
to be a man of honour and principle in every transaction 
of his life. There was so much intelligence and humour 
in his acting and singing comic parts on the stage, and 
Scots and Irish ballads in private, as well compensated 
for deficiencies of yoice. He was closely united by friend- 
ship to Dr. Boyce; in the performance of whose musie 
he manifested a zeal, and even a partiality, which were 
not discoverable for that of any other composer. He died 
in 1791. ) 
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“ A thing of shreds and patches. ” 





Own the eeiling of the old Cheltenham Church was 
painted the four winds in the golden wigs of Charles the Se- 
cond’s reign, surrounding gilt stars, &c. to represent the 
abode of the Almighty; under which the artist had in- 
scribed— 

“ And the firmament sheweth his handy works.” 





The wife of David Mallet was either an infidel, or was 
ashamed to be thought a Christian: one night at Hamp- 
ton-court, where both she and David Hume were visit- 
ing, she turned towards him, saying—“ For you know, 
Mr. Hume, we freethinkers,” &c.—Hume turned aside 
to a friend, and added, “If I knew on what side of 
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any question she was, I would take care never to be on 
the same,” 





















On a gentleman refusing alms to an Irish beggar-wo- 
man, she exclaimed, “ Oh! would I were in Heaven, 
safe provided for life.” 





















Titus Manlius, surnamed Torquatos, a celebrated Ro- 
man commander and dictator, in 363, was cited before 
the people to answer for various acts of cruelty; and one 
of the charges against him was, for keeping his son Titus 
in the country at work among his slaves, for no other 
reason than that he was of slow parts, and had an impe- 
diment in his speech: the young man being informed of 
this accusation, went to Rome by night, and proceeded 
to the house of Pomponius, his father’s accuser; de- 
manded an interview, then drew a dagger, and threatened 
him with instant death, unless he took an oath to drop 
the prosecution against his father; with which he very 
readily complied. The people were so well pleased with 
this instance of filial piety, though in favour of a man 
whom they detested, that they raised the young Titus to 
the post of legionary tribune. 















The celebrated Garrick, says his friend Stockdale, never 
regularly dined on the day on which he played ; on that day 
he only ate, at two o’clock, some light pudding, or took 
a crust of bread, and a glass of white wine. Pope, who 
saw him in Richard, said, “'That young man never had 
his equal ;—he will never have a rival.” It is not, per- 
haps, very extraordinary, after hearing such an eulo- 
gium, and from such a man, that Garrick should say of him- 
self, that when he left the stage, it would exhibit very 
absurd and uninteresting scenes, 






The late Earl of Leicester, one of the subscribers to the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1720, used to say, that af 
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the first establishment of Operas in England, the nobility 
and gentry, in imitation of the Venetians, suffered their 
servants to have admissien gratis into the upper gallery, 
with a view to improve the national taste in music; but 
instead of profiting, or deriving pleasure from this pri- 
vilege, they became so noisy and insolent, that, about 
forty years ago, like our first parents, they were driven out 
of Paradise. 











Barnveldt, of Holland, left two sons in considerable 
employments, who, being deprived of them by Prince 
Maurice, engaged in a conspiracy against his life. One 
was beheaded, and the other made his escape. When the 
mother of him who was taken and condemned fell at the 
feet of Maurice, supplicating his life, the Prince expressed 
his surprise, that she who had refused to ask her hus- 
band’s pardon, should condescend to intercede in behalf 
of her son: * I did not ask pardon for my husband,” said 
the mother, with a noble spirit, “ because he was inno- 
cent; 1 ask it for my son, because he is guilty.” 





Two gentlemen, who visited the Great Itinerant Tea- 
kettle (which contains a Camera Obscura), demanded of 
the old woman, what they had to pay; “ Why, Sir,” said 
she, “ ‘tis thus, gentlemen and ladies pay a shilling; but 
common folks, servants, and children, pay sixpence.” “Here, 
then,” said one of the gentlemen, “ take my admittance- 
money:” in so saying, he gave her sixpence only,—* I 
suppose this,” said he, “ will do.” ‘ Oh, certainly, sir,” 
said the old Scotch woman; “ every body has a reet te 
appreciate themselves as they /eek,” 





{ once received this specimen of fine composition from 
a would-be author—* Then, my dear fellow, F will see 
you; and appoint a permanent meeting, in order that we 
may expand our ideas to the farthest distance of time ! !” 
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THE LIFE OF MRS, CHAPONE, 


( Concluded from page 91.) 


Mrs, Capone, from this time, spent her summer almost 
always in Hampshire, at the houses of her second brother, 
and of the three sisters before mentioned, who were all 
setfled in that county. She paid occasional visits at the 
country seat of Mr. Smith, who proved his regard for his 
departed wife by the respect and kindness with which he 
invariably treated her friend; and his daughters strove, 
by every mark of endearing attention, to supply to her 
the place of their excellent mother. Alas! these amiable 
young ladies were both taken from the world in all the 
bloom of youth, 

In Sept. 1791, she lost her brother, John, who died at 
his prebendal house at Winchester, having survived his 
wife one year. On the character of this brother, the 
writer of Mrs. Chapone’s life attempts not to éxpatiate ; 
the pen, says he, mist not always obey the dictates of 
the heart. Suflice it, that his genius, his captivating 
manners, his admirable discharge of the duties of his 
profession, still live in the remembrance of many: those 
readers to whom he was unknown will not pay a tribute 
of a sigh to his memory; those who did know him will 
hardly forbear it. It might be supposed, that such a 
succession of severe afflictions would have overpowered 
so delicate a constitution as Mrs. Chapone’s had always 
been, but, in proportion as her.trials increased, her mind 
seemed to gain additional strength. Though her nerves 
were injured, and her peace broken, by the many shocka 
they had sustained, her fortitude remained unsubdned, 
Unrepining resignation to inevitable evils, she considered 
as the duty of a christian, and what she considered as a 
duty, she never shrunk from performing. These solid 
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principles, which taught her implicitly to believe in a 
reunion with those she loved in a better world, made her 
long rise superior to the calamities of this; and she 
“ mourned not as those who have no hope.” Her natural 
vivacity never forsook her; and while her heart was 
lacerated by her own sorrows, she could, from the cheer- 
fulness of her conversation, as well as by the tenderness 
of her sympathy, lighten those of her friends. The four 
children of the last, mentioned brother, Mrs. Chapone 
loved as, and always Talled, her own: they were the last 
remaining branch of the formerly numerous and _ pros- 
perous family of which she was a member; and she re- 
garded them as the props that might yet sustain a once 
flourishing edifice from falling into a total decay. This 
idea has not been permitted to be realized: her eldest 
niece still continued the darling of her heart, though her 
kindness and solicitous concern for their welfare was 
equally shared by them all. It was not only by the bril- 
liancy of her conversation that Mrs. Chapone could amuse 
those with whom she associated; any apt occasion that 
presented itself, would call forth the powers of her pen; 
and she would, with a vein of infinite humour, peculiar 
to herself, both in prose and verse, describe ludicrous 
occurrences, or rally foibles, that she thought not import- 
ant enough to require more scrious admonition: these 
were generally too local, or too personal, to be presented 
to the public; they afforded such a source of entertain- 
ment to those who shared in the perusal of them as served 
to enhance the value of her society: they may be seen in 
pages 11 and 15 of her works, 1807, vol. 2. 

Mrs. Chapone was equally the companion of the young 
and the old: whilst she alleviated the sufferings, or aided 
the infirmities of the one, she entered with cheerfulness 
and interest into the pleasures and pursuits of the other. 
Even those little vexatious accidents of life, shared in 
common by us all, she had the art of frequently turning 
imto pleasantry ; and what by an impatient and discontented 
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mind would have been considered as misfortunes, she 
would happily contrive to convert into a diversion. The 
Autamn of 1797 and 98, she spent at the Deanery at 
Winchester; where, besides the gratification she always 
experienced from the company and kindness of the admir- 
able friend she there visited, she had the supreme satisfac- 
tion of seeing her favorite niece very happily. settled with 
a worthy and excellent husband, the Rev. Benjamin 
Jeffreys, who was a Fellow of the College in that city: 
the last of these visits was rendered peculiarly agreeable 
to her by having the addition of her beloved brother to 
partake in her pleasures, as he at the same time passed 
some weeks at the house of his niece. ‘This was the last 
season of enjoyment that Mrs. Chapone was blest with. 
Afflictions now approached her that even her constancy 
was not proof against. In the beginning of February, 
1799, this dear brother, her constant companion, friend, 
and protector, was seized with an unexpected and violent 
disorder, of which he died, after a fortnight’s severe 
suffering. This was a calamity Mrs. Chapone had never 
calculated upon: though some years older than herself, 
Mr. Mulso had always enjoyed so much better health, and 
appeared so likely to attain a vigorous old age, that she 
had never allowed herself to contemplate the prospect of 
surviving him. The world now contained but little to 
attach her to it; London nothing; but the same laudable 
resolution, thankfully to cherish the few blessings still 
within her reach, that was the guide of all her actions, 
made her determine upon settling at Winchester. | There 
she hoped, that the attentions of her niece, the unalterable 
friendship of Mrs, Ogle, and the society of several families, 
by whom she was equally respected and admired, might, 
in some measure, contribute to brighten again the, over- 
clouding evening of her days; and cause the short re- 
mainder of her life to pass in tolerable ease and comfort ; 
she, however, awaited the approaching confinement, of her 
niece, before she finally arranged this plan; and that 
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was destined to put an ead to it for ever; for this amiable 
child of her affections, this last treasure she possessed, was 
also torn from her, after giving birth to a dead child the 
March following. .This ovent, together with the removal 
of the dear Mrs. Ogle to her family seat in Northumber- 
land, made her relinguish all thoughts of a residence at 
Winchester; and she meekly submitted to remain in her 
cheerless lodgings in London. 

Her piety and her patience were still unshaken; but 
her mind yielded to the effects of these severe shocks: 
* Reason tottered on her seat;” her memory became 
visibly and materially impaired; and her body was so 
much affected by the sufferings of her mind, that she soon 
sank into a state of alarming debility, ‘Thus miserably 
circumstanced, she had still, however, the grateful donso- 
lation to find, that the respectable circle of friends, with 
whom she had been used to associate, and who remem- 
bered the pleasures her shining talents had formerly afforded 
them, forsook her not now when their lustre was faded, 
Lest the generous feelings of the several benevolent 
persons who still live, should be wounded by having their 
names made public, we are induced to suppress an honor 
able list of sympathizing friends, who voluntarily came 
forward to relieve the infirmities, and soften the calamity 
of this revered member of their society : the most strenu- 
ous endeavours were exerted to render her situation less 
deplorable ;—as the increased expences of the times gave 
soom to apprehend she might have difficulties of another 
nature to encounter, even pecuniary aid was not withheld, 
and the most delicately offered contributions prevented her 
fevling sensible of this additional source of distress. Mrs. 
Chapone never could endure the thoughts of having a 
companion who was to be paid for her attentions to her ; 
and therefore it was judged expedient that she and her 
youngest niece should live together. This niece, who 
felt conscious of her incapacity solely to supply to her 
aunt the place of those she had been deprived of, proposed 
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their quitting London, and residing at Hadley ; where the 
nearness to Mrs. C.’s invaluable friend, Mrs. Amy Bur- 
rows, who had retired thither some years before, offered a 
pleasing hope, that one ray of happiness might be restored 
to the unrepining sufferer, This plan Mrs. Chapone gladly 
acquiesced in, and even seemed to dwell, with some 
delight, on the prospect of comfort it presented to her, 
and accordingly she and her niece settled there in the 
Autumn of 1800. Here, upon her first arrival, the united 
efforts of Mrs. Burrows, and her niece (the only daughter 
of Mr. Burrows), of Mr. Cottrell and his family, with 
several other kind neighbours, succeeded in sometimes 
procuring Mrs. Chapone a few hours of enjoyment; but 
they were of short duration; for her infirmities increased so 
fast, that she was never able to go down stairs above three or 
four times after she took possession of her house. Though 
she daily grew weaker, both in body and mind, yet her 
general health, with the exception of one or two attacks, 
was rather improved than injured, and she had fewer 
complaints during the last year of her life than had pro- 
bably fallen to her share in any preceding part of it. No 
deprivation of intellect, no failure of her powers of enter- 
tainment, could diminish the firm and long-tried friend- 
ship of Mrs. and Miss Burrows; they were her constant 
visitors, and while they surveyed, with compassion and 
humiliation, the awful lesson to human nature which the 
wreck of so bright an ornament of it presented, they 
omitted no opportunity to administer every soothing means 
of relief she was then capable of experiencing. Though 
at times she was so lost as to be unconscious of the pre- 
sence of her friends, at others nature seemed to revive 
within her, and she would occasionally astonish them 
with even brilliant sallies of her genuine vivacity. In 
October, 1801, Mrs. Chapone completed her 74th year. 
On the Christmas day following, without any previous ill- 
ness, having declared herself unusually well the day be- 
fore, she fell into a doze from which nothing could arouse 
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her, and which the medical gentleman who attended her, 
immediately pronounced to be the forerunner of death; 
and, at eight o’clock in the evening, without one ap- 
parent struggle or sigh, she breathed her last in the arms 
of her niece, still attended by her unremitting friend, 
Mrs. Burrows. 

Such was the life, and such the end of Mrs. Chapone. 
If her character be not sufliciently made known by what 
has been recounted of her, it. would be frivolous to at- 
tempt a farther delineation of it here. There has been no 
design to present a “ faultless monster” to the world. It 
is not pretended that she was free from failings; for she 
was a human creature ; but they would be recorded with 
an iil grace by those who so well remember how few they 
were, in comparison with her virtues, and how constantly 
they were checked by a religious sense of duty, and by a 
benevolent wish to live in charity and good will with all 
her fellow-creatures. Humility was a prominent feature 
in her character; she was so thankful for any good offices 
that were rendered her, that nothing offended her so much 
as calling the world wicked and ungrateful: she always 
insisted upon it, that there was a much greater portion of 
good than evil in it, and frequently observed,—“ If it 
were not the best-natured of all worlds, I should not have 
received so much kindness as I have done in it.” There 
now survive but few who could boast an alliance with 
Mrs. Chapone; and if, reader, you would hereafter entitle 
yourself to the same veneration and fond attachment to 
your memory from those you leave behind you, that her 
inerits and amiable qualities have obtained for her, “ Go, 
and do thou likewise !” 
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THE SLAVE-SHIP; 
A FRAGMENT, 


And that vessel, said the Captain to me, as I 
stood by his side upon the deck, is now returning from 
Africa, with a cargo of slaves for the markets at Barba- 
does and elsewhere. The speech struck deep into my 
breast, I felt that repugnance so natural to a man, when 
conscious of the barbarity of his fellow-creatures ;—my 
eyes were rivetted upon the vessel, as it passed gently 
over the bosom of the ocean; the tears which were 
gathered in them obscured my sight; I hastily wiped them 
off,—even the rough captain, who had long looked wpon 
this scene with an eye of indifference, suddenly felt the 
impulse of nature, and wept; his gencrous temper had 
a great effect upon me, F silently grasped his hand, and 
retired, distressed and thoughtful, to my cabin. 

I threw myself into a chair, and resting my head upen 
my hand, viewed with my ‘ mind’s eye,’ the wretched 
recesses that contained these miserable creatures. 

And first I beheld a figure bent over his chains in sullen 
dignity; his dark eye wandering about with all the rest- 
lessness of destroyed happiness ; now sternly fixed upon 
his fetters, which seemed to recall to memory all the 
horrors of his situation, then turned towards heaven, as 
if imploring vengeance upon the heads of his persecutors, 
I fancied that he uttered the following incoherent and 
piteous complaint : 

‘Are then all those dreams of happiness fled, which 
my fond imagination had pictured to me?— Must I resign 
my Uda, and all those domestic pleasures which were 
within my reach?—Yes; no more shall these arms direct 
the unerring shaft against the monareh of the woods; no 
more shall my spear rouse the savage tyger from his den ; 
they may wander in freedom, I must mourn in slavery, 
When again shall I hear the echoing conch-shell of the 
warrior? never. When shall k delight in the music of my 
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countrymen? Oh! never; no sound will reach these ears, 
save the horn that rouses me to labour; no music will 
ever touch them, save the clanking of fetters ! my glories 
are faded like the last rays of the evening sun, and my 
name, that inspired joy in the hearts of my countrymen, 
will awaken in their minds nought but melancholy and 
horror.” 

I turned myself aside from this unfortunate picture, 
when my imagination beheld a man decked in all the 
splendour of Indian magnificence; the feathers that nod- 
ded on his brow were of the brightest colors, the beads 
that adorned his garments were of the richest kind; yet 
was he melancholy ; his eye was ever fixed upon the straw 
which composed: his couch, a settled despair rested ou his 
dark and furrowed features; all cndeavours to move him 
were vain, he seemed to be enamoured of grief, and wed- 
ded to misfortune. 

In the midst of these my mournful ideas, the door of 
my cabin suddenly opened, and the captain entered ; he 
instantly, from a wish to relieve my mind, commenced a 
conversation with me, and consequently destroyed my 
meditations. 
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LOVE AND VALOR. 


A Frew years before Madame D’Aunoy visited Spain, a 
young cavalier heard, that some of the most ferocious 
bulls of the mountains were taken, and were kept for an 
approaching fight. This intelligence inspired the intrepid 
youth with a wish to acquire honour, for himself and his 
fair bride, in an engagement with one of these formidable 
animals. He acquainted his mistress with his design, 
and she, by the most affecting entreaties, endeavoured to 
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dissuade him from his purpose. All her prayers and her 
remonstrances were in vain. Athirst for glory, the lover 
entered the list with others of his own rank and age, and 
engaged one of the fiercest and largest bulls that was let 
loose. The fight had scarcely begun, when a stranger, 
in the dress of a peasant, advanced, and with a dart, gave 
the bull a painful wound. Quitting his first antagonist, 
the furious animal rushed upon his new adversary, whom 
he immediately extended, with a mortal blow, upon the 
ground. In falling, the long and beautiful hair of the 
youth was exposed by the loss of his cap; and it ap- 
peared, that the uninvited enemy of the wounded bull was 
a young female, and the bride of the cavalier, who had 
determined to fight in honour of her, The bridegroom, 
rendered desperate by this spectacle, defended his mise 
tress, bathed in her blood, with astonishing heroism. Hg 
likewise received several mortal wounds. ‘The unfortus 
nate lovers were placed in the same chamber, where, at 
their request, the nuptial ceremony was performed, and 
iw a few hours they both expired. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 












WueEN Spanish ladies of quality were visiting their ao- 
quaintance, and had eaten to satiety of dry sweetmeats, 
they would sometimes fill five or six handkerchiefs with 
the remainder, tie these bundles to the hoops of their far- 
thingales, and thus carry them home, The ladies of 
Bayonne carried in their arms little sucking pigs, adorned 
with collars of ribands, as the women of other countries 
carry their lap-dogs. The fair of Bayonne would not part 
with their favourites, even when they were going to a 
hall. When they danced, they were, however, obliged to 
set them down; and then the little animals galloped, 
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grunting about the room, when they more frequently 
interrupted the dancers, by running between their legs, 
than the music by their cries. 


THE HIEROGLYPHIC DRESS. 


A apy of high rank and great beauty at Pavia, to 
whom the Marshal de Foix, and other gentlemen, paid 
their addresses, chose sky-blue satin for her gala dress, 
and employed the best embroiderers in Milan to work, in 
the stuff, burning candles, with butterflies fluttering 
round them, and many of which had scorched their 
wings. When the young De Foix accompanied the lady 
in this dress to a ball, and enquired the meaning of the 
embroidered figures, she frankly replied, that she wished 
to intimate to those gentlemen who did her the honour to 
Jove her for the sake of her beauty, not to approach too 
near, as they would gain nothing by their assiduities, but 
perhaps burn their wings, like the butterflies on her 
dress. 


Charles XII.’s (of Sweden) Determination with 
regard to the Fair Sex. 


Cuarces XII. but a little time before he left Stockholm 
to open his military renown, went one evening to sup 
with a gentleman in that capital: he was then in his 
fifteenth year. It happened that a very beautiful maid- 
servant opened the door to his Majesty. He was'strack 
with her charms, and requested of her a kiss; she was 
more repugnant than he expected to find her; he at- 
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tempted to seize the favour; she repelled him with anger 
and disdain. 

The gentleman of the house, after he had paid his ho- 
mage to his young sovereign, observed, with regret, that 
he seemed to be greatly agitated. “ I own that I am,” 
replied he, “and perhaps I deserve it; for I took the li- 
berty to attempt to salute your pretty maid, of whom I 
envy you the possession; but she refused me with the airs 
and indignation of anempress. This little adventure has 
discomposed me for a moment; but [ am determined 
never to suffer a future moment’s uneasiness from such a 
cause. My soul is absorbed in military glory, and that has 
always been injured, even while the greatest men were in 
pursuit of it, by a foolish admiration of women. I know 
the susceptibility of my nature, and I know the arts and 
the tyranny of the sex; they ruined Anthony, they almost 
ruined Cesar, and they made a fool of Alexander; but 
they shall neither ruin nor make a fool of me. I am 
eternally obliged to this little Swede, and I call Heaven to 
witness, that from this day I preclude from my heart all 
serious attention, all tender inclination to women!” 
After he had solemnly pronounced this vow (which, ac- 
cording to his Life, he kept ever after), the evening was 
passed in cheerful and agreeable conversation. ‘This con- 
duct was quite consistent with the character of Charles, 
What might not that resolution do, which defied the ex- 
tremities of cold and famine, which, while it led a ha- 
rassed and exhausted army through deserts of ice and 
snow, rejected the Czar’s offers of capitulation, in the 
style of a triumphant conqueror! 
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CLERICAL HUMANITY, 


Tue Reverend Percival Stocdale, in his Life, says, “ My 
free and spirited conduct in the defence of religious li- 
betty, was retained in the minds of some of our professors 
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with a vindictive and sacerdotal remembrance : an irres 
gular, but not unpardonable event, proved, that they 
looked out for the first opportunity to crush me. I was 
fonder of social and convivial hours than I ought to have 
been, and in one inauspicious night, my friends and [I 
protracted them till the dawn of day: they were not those 
friends that were affluent, and in elevated stations, other- 
wise I am persuaded that the uplifted thunderbolt would 
have been laid aside. From the inn we sallied to the 
college-kitchen, where we found Tommy Band, the under 
cook, defenceless and alone, He was cleaning the utensils 
of the kitchen, or rather wiping off old dirt, and substi- 
tuting new. 1 had long owed this man a grudge, for the 
slow poisons which he had (though without malice pro- 
pense) administered to me. | immediately proposed, that 
we should bury him alive beneath a heap of coals, The 
proposal was accepted with exultation, and Bacchus 
bowed his approbation of the sentence. We were deter- 
mined to avenge our past disgusts and surfeits with coals, 
on which our dinners had often been, by Aim, most dread- 
fully carbonaded. ‘The poor creature was almost an ideot, 
but if his remonstrancves and supplications had been en- 
forced with the eloquence of Cicero, they would have 
been vain; ia short, the black deed was committed, and 
the entrance of Thomas Miffen, the upper cook, saved 
him from something like suffocation.” Tho above re- 
quires no comment. Surely at the time this gentleman 
commenced his Memoirs, religion must have been at a 
very low ebb in this country, On board the ship to which 
Garrick’s interest made him a chaplain, he seems literally 
to have enjoyed himself; he once made a proposal, he 
says, to do duty on a particular Sunday; he wished to do 
it: the Admiral’s reply was, that he thought it should be 
done sometimes. 
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THE MORALIST. 
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NO. IV. 


* Oh! listen! listen! ladies gay.” 
LAY OF THE Last MINsTReL. 


The chief excellencies of the female character are 
thastity and piety: on these depend her success and 
happiness, not only here, but hereafter. ‘To impose the 
more masculine virtues on female habits would be need- 
tess, because, in fact, they cannot be usefully exerted. 
Let us consider the contracted sphere in which a female 
moves ;—the domestic duties employ and seclude her in a 
great measure from public life, and when she appears 
abroad, it is for relaxation and pleasure, Whilst all her 
vares are centered in home, chastity leads the way to 
protection and love ; illicit intercourse to all its opposite, 
because, having no fixed attachment, it necessarily fol- 
lows, there can be no real affection, or reciprocal regard : 
the passions overrule the mind, and, lost in depravity, 
conjugal confidence and conjugal esteem, the greatest 
blessings of life, are borne down by the torrents of suspi- 
cion, and conscious unworthiness, This doctrine is not 
new; it is coeval at least with the first rudiments of society ; 
it is inculcated in every stage of female education, under 
the early form of decorum, up to the more solid, and 
perhaps more useful lesson of prudence: by the one, they 
imbibe the habits of decency; by the other, they acquire 
a propriety of demeanour which, if strictly attended to, 
must inevitably protect them from error. The rights of 
society are perfectly equal in both sexes; the gaicties of 
life, in a respectable mixed company of cach, promote 
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the best purposes. Music, conversation, at once lively 
and circumspect, tend by turns to soften the mind of the 
one, and elevate that of the other. On the contrary, let 
us picture to ourselves the unhappy state of a female who, 
having fallen into error, not by an inclination to vice, but 
by a dereliction of caution, finds herself the mother of 
daughters whose conduct she will naturally wish should 
differ from her own; she must either instil into them such 
principles as are necessary for the attainment of virtue 
by precept only; or if she revert to example, be under 
‘the humiliating condition of exhibiting herself as a wreck, 
placed to guard against shoals, ratherthan a pilot to conduct 
them to safety; a retrospect of this is alone sufficient to 
stimulate pride to correct action; and though, ina religious 
point of view, we “ are not to do evil that good may come 
thereof ;” yet, assuredly, we may make use of certain 
means, not positively bad, to promote ends indisputably 
good. ‘Thus then, having fully exemplified this character- 
istic of female excellence, let us revert to its sister 
attribute, Picty; sisters indeed, for although the former 
may exist without the latter, the precepts of real piety 
are certain to lead to the exercise of Chastity, and thus, 
hand in hand, like two lovely berries on one stem, call 
down universal applause and approbation: though last 
mentioned, Picty, is certainly the more important, because 
it connects the essentials of moral philosophy and earthly 
happiness with those principles which naturally lead us 
to hope for “ another and a better world.” The truly 
pious woman, not the devotee, or the enthusiast, must, in 
consequence of the pure doctrines of religion, be a good 
wife, an indulgent parent, and a kind friend ; she must be 
charitable, actively and mentally, her time should be 
mechanically arranged between her moral and religious 
daties, interspersed with lively and innocent recreations : 
for, inasmuch as the two former are likely to contribute to 
a glorious apotheosis, so will the latter harmonize her 
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earthly spirit, and give to the rising generation this lesson, 
that pleasures well regulated are roses strewed in the 
paths to endless bliss, 
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MATILDA FORRESTER; 
OR, 
THE EXEMPLARY DAUGHTER. 






( Continued from page 74.) 
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ir was a few days after this interview with his daughter, 
that Mr. Forrester, now quickly returning to convales- 
cency, sent for her into his room: she saw plainly, that 
the smile which struggled to play in his countenance was 
unreal, he motioned her to take a chair next him; he 
placed her hand in his, and beseeching her silence, and 
uninterruption, until he bad finished stating what was of 
the greatest importance to her to know ; regardless of the 
shudder which shook her frame, he prepared the long 
expected solution of his mysterious conduct, while poor 
Matilda essayed to form a resolution strong enough to 
bear all the weight of the coming thunderbolt, which she 
feared was about to crush her: “I trust, my dearest 
Matilda,” said he at length, “ that you are well aware how 
your father loves, how he doats on you; or if any strange 
conduct of his has tended to obscure that certainty, be 
assured it was only the child of imperious circumstance, 
I am frank in telling you, that I believe that never father 
had such a daughter as I have. Edueation, and the 
precepts and example of the most amiable of mothers, 
have so often excited you to great and good works, that 
nN 2 
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{ should hope the sacrifices you are about to make will 
not be considered by you as too heavy to undertake, or that 
you will act, as common female characters do, who have 
been told that they have been placed here for their own 
pleasure only, and that they have no imperious duties 
to perform, no sacred yows to fulfill, If the demand I 
make on your duty call forth deep regrets, I will tell you 
that I would excite you to an action which a matron of 
ancient Rome might be proud of; and great actions have, 
and ever must be bought dearly. It will cause you, 
doubtless, many struggles to accomplish; but I know 
you will rise from them victorious ; it will inwardly affect 
you deeply : but it will also inwardly give you that peace 
of mind which the world can never rob you of. 

Oh Matilda! trust me, I now feel all a father’s agonies 
who would murder his daughter's present peace : you must 
give up the man who adores you, you must tear him from 
your heart; in which I know he is entwined: you must 
lacerate your own heart also; and you must marry another 
whom, perhaps, you will hate. “ Oh pity, pity; spare me, 
spare me, my father; I cannot do all this; it is—it is too 
much,” exclaimed the frantic Matilda, as she covered her 
face with her hands. Is this your mighty fortitude? said the 
agonized father, Is this the promised firmness of my child, 
who but a few days since promised to yield up her happi- 
ness to a parent who thus depended on a broken reed? 
Am I thus to be disappointed of your efforts? You would 
then behold me the victim of despair; you would see me 
trampled on by a scorning world; you would see these 
grey hairs the sport of jailors’ tongues; for know then, 
pusillanimous daughter, that your father is a beggar; 
but I can now dare beggary; and yet I had a daughter 
who could, and wouldn't, save me ;——who said she 
loved her father; but can I not again,——again did I say? 
rid this world ofmy wretched existence? Will not the cruelty 
of my child tempt me to strip off this vile mortality? Matilda 
had, unknown to him, fainted; but again she revived in 
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time to hear the dreadful denunciation of his wrath; yet, 
affeeted with her situation, he softened. Oh Matilda! he 
exclaimed, pardon, pity, and forgive your wretched father ; 
pray to your God for him; he loves you; he would not 
murder his child—I will bear the obloquy of the world, 
f can tear myself from my home; we will live in obscurity, 
but canst thou bear to see thy father for ever miserable ? 
in vain he attempts to rest from the harpies of the law 
who pursue him; each knock, each footstep brings them 
to him, the door that opens presents each time an officer; 
they haunt him even during the night; pursuit is vain ; 
and at length, in a prison, you shall close your father’s 
eyes in misery. A violent paroxysm of contending emo- 
tions had passed in Matilda’s mind; she felt her soul 
expand within her, and passing from one violent extreme 
to another, she told her father she would bear all the 
evils he had painted, could she save him; and when she 
said it, she seemed to feel as if no sacrifice was too great 
for her to perform. Mr. Forrester haying thus gained his 
point, ceased to make further appeals to her feelings ; 
but opened to her a talc, the recital of which was caleu- 
lated to raise all the energies of the weakest of her sex, 
Its abstract was this, that, embarking in some large 
speculations which had failed, debts to the amount of 
fifty thousand pounds were to be paid; this was impossi- 
ble, without his entire ruin being the consequence, A 
Mr. Hardie was to assist him with money ; for which he 
was to lead the lovely Matilda to the altar; he was an 
old friend of her father’s, a man of immense property ; he 
had, knowing the state of Forrester’s affairs, demanded 
the hand of his hapless daughter, and by this sacrifice at 
the shrine of Plutus, her father was again to be placed 
at the pinnacle of prosperity. Forrester, in relating this 
to his daughter, felt a load transferred from his shoulders ; 
but this load had fallen on one less able to bear it; but 
when she heard the whole related with faltering voice, 
when she saw her father’s countenance vary as alternate 
n3 
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fears, or hopes, reigned in his bosom, she instantly deter- 
mined on the sacrifice; yet, as may be readily imagined, 
her sensations were indescribably acute. What a picture 
of domestic calamity did these two persons present, while 
an “awful silence interposed? * Will you then, can you 
save your father?” interrupted Forrester, doubting the 
continuance of her resolution. ‘ Ah! my child, I know 
your feelings; I know your affection; but do not think I 
um not aware of the dreadful trial to which I have sub- 
jected you, but your father places his life in yous hands, 
Can you waver in saving the existence of a parent who 
loves you?” “ 1 will leave you, my father,” she said; “ give 
me time to recover myself.” “ Leave me then not in 
suspense,” cried Forrester in agony; “ even now they are 
after me to convey me to a prison and infamy.” She 
turned to him with placid dignity. ‘‘Oh! my dear father,” 
she exclaimed, “am I not your daughter? I do, I will 
sacrifice all my happiness for yours; and she left him 
unable to say more. It was when Matilda retired to her 
room, that her heart began to fail her; and nought but a 
long and strenuous supplication to the Father of us all, 
recovered her: she endeavoured to arrange her ideas; she 
was indeed, as her father had informed her, to prepare for no 
common sacrifice, but she did not commence her duty by 
dwelling on its impossibility; that was forgotten, in the 
imperiousness of the circumstance. Oh! merciful God, 
she exclaimed, who hast now brought me to a knowledge 
of myself, do not then withhold from me thy assistance ; 
for nineteen years I have known little but happiness; 
now I fear it is fled for ever, but what merit can I possess 
to have deserved such a reward, while I have, at different 
times, viewed the dearest friends and connexions bowed 
down in misery. In looking round me, I behold one 
relative, who, in early !ife, has lost his sight; another 
friend is a martyr to a brutal husband; there I contem- 
plate the mansion of one who, robbed of a darling child 
in the flower of his youth, fills the air with unavailing 
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cries, and yet I have escaped all this ; I have, as yet, been 
called to make no sacrifice, or to submit to any deprivation, 
Have I not my share of troubles to go through? Am I 
ever to remain in this world only? Alas! we are brought 
into it in tears, and leave it the prey of care. Does not 
the mariner endure the peril of waters, for a comparative 
trifling remuneration? The traveller earns his knowledge 
through the medium of danger. Why then should I not gain 
another and a better world, where only true joys abound? 
The enthusiasm of youth, that told her she was about 
to save a father, made her forget the difficulty which 
attended it; alas! too soon these enthusiastic feelings 
left her, and she became a mere mortal; the thoughts of 
giving up the man who adored her, became present to her 
mind ; it seemed as though the blood which rushed to her 
forehead was about to burst through the veins. “ What!” 
she exclaimed, “ and must I marry another? Must there 
be a ‘double sacrifice?” a deep sigh escaped her; her eyes 
became dizzy; a cold shudder succeeded the perspiration 
that hung on her forehead, a marble heavy hand seemed 
pressing on her chest, and she fell on the floor an inani- 
mate being. 
( To be continued. ) 


HUMANE EXPERIMENT. 

A Dutcu Professor, M. Vrolyk, has lately directed his 
studies to consider of the use of the whiskers of cats, rab- 
bits, and other animals of that description. He formed, 
for this purpose, a sort of labyrinth, made up of books, 
laid on the floor of his library. He then blindfolded a 
rabbit, which, however, made its way through the mazes 
without difficulty. Having cut off the whiskers of the 
same rabbit, the animal, divested of these tentacula, was 
no longer able to feel hig way. He ran against and over- 
turned the books, and. threw the, Professor's labyrinth 
into a confusion almost inextricable. 
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+" “ Then knaw’'d his pen, then dash’d it to the ground.” 
; Pope. 
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Sir, 

HAVING seen, in your useful and entertaining Museum, 
several receipts for complaints of the body, I have taken 
the liberty of sending you a particular account of one of 
the mind, with which I have lately been much troubled, 
as I have never seen it treated by any one in a regular 
way, in hopes that some of your correspondents may be 
able to hit upon a remedy for it. This disease, I find, is 
the cacoethes seribendi, or an intolerable desire of scrawl- 
ing over whole sheets of paper with ink, to the great 
waste and consumption of both articles. The leading 
symptom I have discovered to be vanity; and the en- 
couragement, or total extinction of the disease, depends 
upon the manner in which this symptom is treated. 
Another characteristic is, a shortness of the finger-nails ; 
the poor sufferer having an invincible desire to bite and 
gnaw that part, even to such a degree, that the blood 
sometimes runs over the ends of the fingers. As I before 
observed, I myself have been much troubled with this 
complaint ; I shall proceed to give you a particular de- 
scription of it, as it has acted upon me, in its different 
stages. I flatter myself 1 have traced the cause whereby 
‘ I received the first infection to its origin. One day, Mr. 
i Gossiper, now about a year since, I happened to fall 
ie upon an old volume of I now forget what magazine; F 
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read it with avidity, and was much pleased at finding 
that any stranger was allowed to correspond with the 
editor; and if his contributions had merit, he might ex- 
pect to see them made public. From this moment I date 
the commencement of the disorder; and, with a glowing 
imagination, I instantly seized my pen, and set about 
writing a farewell adieu to my fair one :— 


“« And must we part, and shall we meet no more ?” 


I began; the malady increased, and I found myself 
ebliged to apply to my nails; I bit them again and again, 
my uncultivated fancy yielded fruits but slowly; nay, to 
such a height did my temporary madness carry me, that 
when a friend bid me “ Good night,” I answered, “ And 
must we part, and shall we meet no more?” Well, Sir, 
at length I produced a poetical effusion of fifty verses, 
and, on the wings of hope, instantly dispatched it ta the 
editor of a magazine. This was a critical period of the 
disease: had my production been denied at first, the 
complaint, perhaps, might have been crushed in embryo ; 
but, alas! in the next number it was printed. The 
cacoéthes now raged; and that constant companion to it, 
vanity, reigned triumphant in my mind. I now became a 
complete quill-driver; and though my career has been 
stopped for a time by many refusals, yet the love of ap- 
pearing in print broke through every impediment, till, 
for fear of increasing the disorder, I determined, if pos- 
sible, never to write tales or verses again. ‘To this ex- 
tent has the disease proceeded in me; but I have heard 
that, in others, more serious consequences have resulted 
from it, viz. the utter ruin and distress of those affected, 
Business has been neglected for fame, and indentures 
given up, because the Muses have occupied a greater 
share in the head of the young subject, than the weight of 
sigar and candles. The following instance will perhaps 
shew that this disease is not so harmless as those who are 
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infected by it are apt to imagine: at the age of fourteen, 
Henry Selby found himself seized with symptoms of this 
complaint, which began to shew itself by certain themes, 
&e. which, when at school, procured him great com- 
mendation from his master. ‘Thus encouraged, the usual 
symptoms soon followed; and when he left school, so 
much had his cacoethes scribendi increased, that any other 
profession was out of the question. But literary honours 
will not buy bread; and before Henry was twenty, he 
found himself in prison at the suit of his bookseller. ‘This 
aroused him to a sense of his situation; and he found 
something must instantly be done for the future. But he 
had spent his property, which was but very small; and, 
as he was an orphan, had but little chance to borrow; 
poor and friendless, then, what could he do? An act of 
insolvency at length released him from confinement, 
and he gained a scanty livelihood by his pen. As Henry 
was a poet made, not a poet born, his writings had but a 
slow sale; and hg, or at least his exact character, may 
be seen cringing to every great man for patronage to his 
works, with ragged coat and empty purse. Alas! poor 
young man, 








“ How humble now 
Lies that ambition which was once so proud.” 


This will suffice to prove its danger, when carried te 
excess; not but ¢ think, sir, that a slight touch of the 
disease is highly agreeable and entertaining, not only 
to ourselves, but to our companions also. I would ad- 
vise any one who finds himself inclined to yield to the 
temptation of appearing in print, to regulate his desires 
within proper bounds. The art of composing sonnets, 
essays, or any other literary subject, is highly entertain- 
ing, when practised as a lucubration, after the employ- 
ments of the day are over. Genius only, and that un- 
common, may be allowed to make a profession of it. But, 
alas! the advice I offer I fear will be unattended to; for 
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1 never yet knew a poetaster, who did not fancy himself 
possessed of the genius of a Pope, a Virgil, or a Shak- 
speare ; nay, perhaps, thinks himself of more merit than 
all of them together. This belief inclines them to sup- 
pose, that, by their shining abilities, they may get rich 
by a shorter road than has ever yet been discovered. ‘To 
such I would recommend, that they give it up altoge- 
ther, before the ignis fatuus leads them to destruction. 
Let them, I say, form the same resolution as I myself 
have made, that is, never to——Hey-dey, what am I 
talking about? my resolution, did I say? Alas! I forgot, 
that, at the very moment I am writing this, I am break- 
ing through my own rules and resolutions. Ah! I find, 
whilst IT am holding forth against the folly of yielding to 
this disease, I myself am giving up to its influence. But 
perhaps, Mr. Gossiper, you say, this may be written 
afier my necessary business is done. Alas! Sir, L must 
confess, that whilst my pen and imagination are upon 
full employ in writing to you, I ought to be fetching a 
basket of turnips for dinner. What, then, must be done, 
sir?—nothing; unless you have recourse to the followmg 
method of treatment, which, I fear, would be as unsuc- 
cessful as any of the former:—In your next number, say 
you received my letter; that you found it great nonsense ; 
that you in pity consigned it to the flames; and that you 
never more desire to hear from the author. I think you 
have not many such requests as this; but I fear even 
this might be ineffectual. One thing more I have to say; 
should any of your correspondents have discovered a 
more decisive remedy, I desire they will lay it before the 
public, for the good of poor quill-drivers in general, and 
particularly your humble servant, 
R—. P——nr, 
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Mr. GARRULOUS, 

Wuart evil genius could have possibly put it into your 
head, to declare to your correspondents, in your last 
paper, that a wash might be had to destroy superfluous 
hairs, I know not; unless you meant, in common with 
the world, to annoy me; who, Cupid knows, have striven 
all I could to prevent it (gained the epithet of old 
maid). Mr. Impudence, there was a time in which even your 
insensibility would have been charmed with my beauty ; 
but, alas! these times are over; and I am obliged to con- 
fess, that even the bloom of a Ninon de [ Enclos will never 
make me what I was once. Once! oh! dreadfal word!— 
But where am I going? Commiseration for my own situs 
ation has made me forget the rage I am in with you, for 
the sufferings you have caused me. I confess to you, 
then, coxcomb as you are, that a sort of down has settled 
on my upper lip, that I wished to eradicate ; and that I 
sent, according to your Gossiper, of February, for this 
remover of superfluous hairs. I applied it. Conscious 
did I turn on my pillow, that this insignia of man would 
be quickly removed. Strange palpitations, however, seized 
my heart, violent mflammations my lips. To the eradication 
of these hairs 1 exclaimed, and turned on my pillow ;— 
again I dozed ;—three times I dreamed I belonged to the 
German Legion ;—at length, in my sleep, I turned Turk. 
The irritation gained on me;—it overcame all the powers 
of Morpheus,—and I awoke in agony. My rushlight was 
still burning. I applied to the directions for using the 
eradicator, and found that I had procured, not the ‘ Royal 
Composition for destroying superfluous hair,’ but the 
following words, in large letters, met my sight,— To 
Gentlemen who are bald;—hair restored, and made to 
grow where it never grew before ;’ prepared by the villain 
* Mochrikufisky.’—I rang my bell,—I sent for Mr. Ano- 
dyne.— What distress did I endure till he came!—and 
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how I could have hugged the dear man, had I dared, 
when he told me, that neither the hair-destroyer nor 


the hair-encourager could deform the beauty of the 
frightened, and still unforgiving, 


TaBiTHA TICKLELIP. 


Mr. GossiPEr, 


HavinG read your proposals, a few numbers back, for 
dedicating part of your paper to serve the public, I beg 
leave to inform you, that [ have commenced a Domestic 
Gazette ; in which I propose, for a trifling sum, to record 
all family arrangements, under the head of ‘ Culinary 
Promotions ;’ and must beg your assistance, by giving it 
publicity in your widely-circulated Museum,—a specimen 
of which Promotions I enclose :— 


Betty Grimy to be Housemaid in Lady Cleanly’s family, 
vice Mary Mopwell, who resigns. 

Molly QOil-butter to be Cook to Lord Gourmand, in the 
room of Mrs. Codzounds, promoted. 

John Turncoat to be Valet to Lord White-seams, in the room 
of George Lovegrog, who resigns. 

William Clearcloth to be Footman, without purchase. 

Mary Saunders to be broken, being absent without leave, 


Trusting that the above specimens will be satisfactory 
as to my plan, 


I remain, Mr. Gossiper, 
Your's, humbly, 
Witt Recurar. 
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THE REWARD OF HUMANITY ; 
oR, 
THE GRATEFUL SLAVE. 


, 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT, 


—_—- + +--+ 


“ Oh! ‘twas a dreadful interval of time ; 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death. 


** Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break the fierce barbarians into men.” 
CATO. 


Axnout twenty miles from Cape Francois, in the Island 
of St. Domingo, resided Monsieur and Madame Baillon. 
Their family consisted of themselves, their daughter, and 
son-in-law, two white servants, and a black slave. The 
day before the dreadful insurrection of the negroes, in 
1791, they were seated at the dinner-table, and Francis, 
the black slave, as usual, attended in waiting. During 
the meal, the negro betrayed evident signs of an un- 
settled mind; numberless were the mistakes he made in 
following his accustomed occupation; and He was ob- 
served several times to sigh deeply, whilst he contem- 
plated his generous master with looks of uncommon at- 
tention. Monsieur Baillon was a man, who, unlike the 
generality of planters, considered his slaves as fellow- 
creatures, possessed of the same sensations and desires ; 
he therefore treated them with every kindness, and by that 
means engaged their affections. ‘The agitation of Francis 
increased to such a degree, that it was perceived by his 
master; who kindly entreated him te unfold the cause of 
his distress, The slave, overcome by these expressions 
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ef pity for his unhappiness, begged to speak a few words 
in private with M. Baillon. As soon as they were alone, 
Francis related to his master the particulars of a dreadful 
insurrection which was to take place that very night; 
having done this, he exclaimed—* [ too am engaged in 
this effort for liberty,—liberty did I say? alas! the sweetest 
liberty I can enjoy is in the service of the best of masters ; 
but should I not join my countrymen, who are oppressed 
by the hands of their merciless rulers, T should be the 
victim of their rage and indignation, and lose the chance 
of preserving my benefactors from destruction. I have 
entered into their secret councils, and know all their 
intended motions; trust in your faithful servant, and I 
will save you, if to save a Frenchman from their fury be 
possible, At twelve o’ clock this night, I join my country- 
men; but fear not, this hand shall save you and your 
family from meeting the fate of your neighbours. This is 
all I can promise, I detest every white man, but yourself 
and your family, and when we meet, my sword shall not 
be withheld; they have robbed us of our country, and 
loaded us with chains and misery, If, by your kindness, 
you have escaped this disgrace, I have lived happily with 
you, and you shall be rewarded; but still I am a lover og 
my country, and with my last breath will I support my 
brethren. No more, time now is precious, if you would 
escape death; instantly, with your whole family follow 
me.”’ Monsieur Baillon was thunderstruck ; and scarcely 
knew which most to admire, the fidelity, or ferocity, of 
his servant: he knew all expostulation would be in vain; 
for Francis had spoken as if determined to join in the 
destruction ef the whites, and, with a thousand thanks 
for his timely warning, he, and his whole family, prepared 
to follow, wherever this faithful negro should lead them. 
With heavy hearts, they left their home, and cast many 
looks of pity on the unsuspecting whites, who wondered, 
as their neighbours passed their doors, whither they were 
going. Monsieur and Madame Baillon, their son and 
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daughter, and the two servants above mentioned, formed 
the party destined to escape the carnage of the morrow; 
and for several miles they silently followed M. Baillon 
and Francis, who were engaged in close conversation, 
*“ Can no more be saved?” said the sorrowful master to his 
now no longer slave. “ None ”—was the answer. “ All who 
fall in our way must perish; but be assured, cruelty shall 
not stain my sword, and I will prevent as much as possi- 
ble the tortures my countrymen may wish to inflict; all 
shall be slain outright.” M. Baillon’s blood ran cold 
within him, when he thought of his narrow escape, and 
reflected upon what might have been his destiny, The 
shades of night began to conceal objects from their sight, 
when they found themselves in the midst of a thick wood. 
The black led them to a tent, which had been before 
prepared for their reception; and set before them vic- 
tuals, and materials for fire. This done, in apparent 
haste he addressed them thus, “ Here you must pass this 
night, and, I fear, many more; to-morrow, I will return 
with more provision; let not your fire be large, lest it at- 
tract the attention of my friends. Farewell, depend upon 
my endeavours. I now go to assist my countrymen.” 
This having said, he ran from the place, and the dis- 
tressed family were left destitute almost of every comfort. 
A fire was lighted, and they prepared to pass the night by 
the side of the glowing embers; yet a gleam of happiness 
illumined their minds, when they considered their present 
situation was the reward of their humanity. Time flew 
on with leaden wings, and they sighed for the return of 
day; the howlings of the wolf, and the dreadful roarings 
of the lion, searching for prey, alone broke the awful 
silence of the night. At length the morn appeared, and 
they were anxious for the arrival of their friend, whilst 
they dreaded to hear of the destruction of their coun- 
trymen. 

After a day spent in anxious expectation, Francis re- 
turned, and brought fresh provisions. But not all their 
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— — — 
entreaties could persuade him to say any thing concern- 
ing the success of the conspiracy. ‘“ You must leave this 
place,” said he, “or you will be discovered; early to- 
morrow morning, proceed straight to the river which is 
about a mile to the right hand, and near an old ruin, that 
stands on the bank, you will find a boat; get into it, and 
row down the river; it will convey you to port Margot, 
where you will be safe. This is all Lean do for you; the 
rest I trust to your own management.—Adicu!” He 
then hastened from the wood. Again left to themselves, 


the family prepared to pass another night in the midst of 


the forest, exposed to various dangers, Sleep, to persons 
in such a situation, could not be expected; accordingly, 
they passed the night in conversation, seated round 
their fire. About midnight, a rustling was heard near 
their tent, followed by a deep groan; and, in a few mo- 
ments, a stranger staggered into their presence. He 
seemed fainting from the wounds he had received, and 
they carefully seated him upon the ground. When he 
had a little recovered himself, he related to his hearers 
such a tale of horror as chilled their hearts: he said, he 
had been awakened from his sleep, the preceding night, 
by shrieks of murder; that he had rushed out of the 
room, aad beheld bis master’s negroes employed in mas- 
sacring the whole family. Unperceived. by them, he had 
beheld the monsters murder his master, and then his son 
and two daughters; but they at length beheld him, and, 
ina few moments, he was left on the blood-stained floor, 
without signs of life. He recovered some time after, and, 
crawling from the house, had, with much difficulty, 
reached this place. When the young man, who was an 
apprentice, had finished his relation, he fainted, from 
weakness; and, in about an hour after, his soul fled from 
its mangled tenement. In the morning, they concealed 
his body under some bushes; and, with sorrowful hearts, 
proceeded according to the directions of Francis. ‘They 
found the boat as described, and the two servants seized 
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the oars. Every hope was now revived, and they flattered 
themselves with soon reaching the place of safety. But, 
alas! to how many misfortunes is mankind subject! 
scarcely had they proceeded half a mile down the river, 
when (whether it was owing to the ill management of the 
servants, or the rapidity of the current) the boat upset, 
and they plunged into the water. M. Baillon, his son, 
and one of the servants, could swim; and with much 
difficulty they saved the lives of Madame Baillon her 
daughter, but one of the servants sank to rise no 

Their situation was now more dangerous than ever; 
Francis had deserted them, and every hope of obtaining 
provision was lost. Wet to the skin; without fire, and 
without a covering from the rain, which poured in tor- 
rents; surrounded by horrors, night came on them, and 
they gave themselves over for lost; but Heaven sent an 
unexpected relief to their distress. The faithful negro, 
anxious for the preservation of his master, could not be- 
lieve hin yet to be in safety: on the first opportunity he 
hurried back to the wood; the tent was gone: he doubted 
not but by this time they were out of danger; “I will sce 
if the boat be missing,” thought he. He proceeded to 
the river-side; there he found Monsieur Baillon and the 
rest, yielding to despair. Great was their joy at per- 
ceiving their deliverer, who determined never to leave 
them again, until he had conducted them to a place of 
security. Risking his own life for the service of his much- 
loved master, he, by easy marches, conducted them 
within a mile of Port Margot; when, telling them they 
were now entirely out of danger, he left them, again to 
join his countrymen. Thus did fidelity and love preside 
over the most savage principles; thus did humanity meet 
with its reward. 
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POETICAL DEPOT, 





NO. VI. 





STANZAS, 


WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


Tou silver moon! that, clad in lustre pale, 

While all the landscape round is hush'd and still ; 
Dost fling thy radiance o’er the dewy vale, 

The winding streamlet, and the distant hill, 
As musing thus, a rambler of the night, 

I pace the church-yard solemn walks between, 
Oh! let me woo thy melancholy light, 

To lull my bosom to the pensive scene ; 
Where scatter’d broad thy cloudless rays are thrown, 
Gilding each flow’ry turf, and monumental stone, 


Is it in mock’ry of the silent dead, 
Of those that slumber in sepulchral gloom, 
That beauteous here thy lovely glory shed, 
So sweetly glimmers on the senseless tomb? 
They see thee not——beneath the rugged mould 
For ever stretch’d, they bid the world farewell ; 
Thow can’st not soothe them, as, perhaps, of old; 
Thou can’st not wake them, in the narrow cell ; 
Nor burst their sullen trance, nor tempt their gaze 
To watch thy midnight path, and wonder at thy blaze! 


How calm ye sleep within your dark abode, 
Ye fallen trav’llers of an earlier hour! / 
No more ye wander in a thorny road, 
No more ye struggle with the pelting show'r; 
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Soft, on its native dust, in blest repose, 
The troubled heart forgets the throb of care ; 
And, shut from ev'ry grief, the eyelids close, 
As though the tear had never glisten’d there : 
The world’s rude clamors can no longer tire ; 
Dull, on your frozen ears, the mingling shouts expire. 


For ah! secure, upon a quiet shore, 
Like weary mariners, ye rest, at last, 
Safe from the terrors of the ocean's roar, 
The surge loud dashing, and the furious blast, 
Nor friendship, now, nor love, nor slight, nor hate, 
Again shall rouse you, as in death ve lie ; 
Nor all the varying storms of adverse fate 
Shall harm you more, but flit unheeded by ; 
E’en as the vesper winds shall gently pass, 
That o’er your green turfs sigh, along the trembling grass! 








Oh! I could wish, beneath the verdant soil, 
In mute oblivion, pillow’d thus, below, 

To steal, like you, from ev'ry busy toil, 
From ev'ry sadd'ning doubt, and ev'ry woe 

But, hark !——-methinks, with strange, unearthly sound, 
Some warning spirit seems to whisper near. 

Say, can’st thou pierce beyond my narrow bound, 
Or hope the sinner mects a refuge here ? 

Alas! not him my prison-house can save ; 

He finds no refuge there, no solace in the grave / 


‘Tis only they, the pious and the just, 
When doom'd no longer through the world to roam, 
Shall prove my noiseless tenement of dust 
A shelt'ring covert, and a blissful home. 
Poor foolish reas’ner! hence upon thy way, 
Nor idly mourn the destiny of man, 
But virtuous live thy transitory day, 
And dedicate to Heaven the little span ; 
Then shalt thou hail me as the bed of peace, 
Where ev'ry pang shall die, where ev'ry sorrow cease! 


August, 1812. OSCAR. 
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REVIEW OF FEMALE LITERATURE. 


a 


Extract from Miss Bencer’s Novel; of the “ Heant anp 
THE Fancy,” which will appear in the course of the 
present Month. 


Mrs. Bruce could not restrain her tears at the idea that she 
had finally parted from Cordelia; and Celia, willing to dive 
her thoughts from the principal subject, reminded Mr. Bruce 
of the promised communication : he looked at his wife, as if he 
feared to afflict her; but she readily assented to the request ; and 
whilst she left the room to fetch the escritoire containing the 
manuscripts, her husband, perceiving the surprize in Herbert's 
countenance, thus addressed him : “ You are not ignorant that 
“ your father, Captain Altamont, was several years in America, 
“ where he married your mother, at that time in the bloom of 
“ youth. He returned to Europe previous to the commence- 
“ment of hostilities between Great Britain and the Colonies ; 
“and that he might not serve against a people for whom he 
“ felt paternal affection, he sold his commission, and leaving 
“his wife at Beachdale, adventured in an expedition to one 
“ of the new settlements, with the hope of soon realizing an 
“ample fortune. Of the events which happened after his 
“ embarkation, it remains for your mother to inform you; and 
“she will at the same time explain what our friend, Miss 
“ Gladwin, means by the mysterious benefactor.” At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Bruce returned ; when her husband, having, as he 
hoped, facilitated her destined task, with that innate delicacy 
which nature frequently denies, and which education can 
never fully supply, quickly withdrew, unwilling to embarrass 
the expression of those feelings, which the recital must call up 
in the heart of his beloved wife. 

Mrs. Bruce then produced her escritoire, from which she 
took out a pocket-book, inscribed with the name of Valsinore. 
“ In this pocket-book, Herbert, you will find a little narrative 
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of our misfortunes, which, had it pleased heaven to take me 
during your childhood, was to have served for a memorial 
of our unexpected deliverance.” Here Mrs. Bruce appear- 


ing affected, Celia offered to read the letter; and almost tearing 
the paper in her eagerness to favor Herbert with its contents, 
began as follows: 
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““ My dear son, I have been in great and overwhelming 
affliction, of which you, the innocent witness, were happily 
too young to partake, Lest the hand of death should snatch 
from you your only remaining parent, she commits to paper, 
for your future information, the events which saddened the 
morning of your existence. I arrived in England with my 
husband, and for some months enjoyed perfect felicity. 
Hostilities now commenced with America ; and your father, 
though fondly attached to military distinction, renounced 
all hopes of preferment by the disposal of his commission, 
which he was sensible he could not keep without serving 
against my native country. 

“ An expedition of a commercial nature was at that time 
planned for the New Settlements, and my husband, but too 
zealous for my welfare, and that of his child, resolved to 
engage in it with the greater part of his property, not 
doubting but that he should soon return to me with affluence 
at his disposal. 

“ Previous to his departure, he placed me in this quiet 
cottage, leaving in his agent’s hands a considerable sum for 
my use. His temper was so sanguine, his heart so generous, 
that he scemed insensible to every thing but my comfort and 
security. When we parted, he promised to return in fifteen 
months ; and though tears were stealing from his eyes, there 
was the smile of hope on his lips. I know not how I endured 
the separation. I mourned over him as if he had been 
already dead, till his first letter arrived; and when I saw 
his writing, and reealled his words, I seemed once more to 
live under his protection. But I was soon forced from our 
pleasant retreat, by the failure of the agent in whose hands 
he had placed the money destined for my support. 

“ On this unexpected intelligence, I hastened to London, 
though totally ignorant of the forms of business; where 1 
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learnt, that this base man had appropriated to his own 
emolument the money with which he should have ensured 


‘** my husband’s life and property; that he had absconded with 
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the greater part of his effects, and was now sheltered from 
justice, ina foreign country. Whilst I was still lingering in 
the metropolis, unwilling to communicate such intelligence 
to my absent husband, a dreadful rumour reached me, that 
the ship in which he had sailed was wrecked, and that all 
had perished. It may appear strange to you that I, who 
had before desponded, now resisted despair; that I clung 
even to doubt and suspense, with obstinate unbelief. But 
too soon the confirmation came of this fatal news, which 
rendered me the most desolate of human beings. I was left 
without money in a land of strangers; of your father’s 


‘ relations, I knew nothing, but that he had renounced them ; 


of his friends as little, for they had been estranged by his 
long absence. In the great metropolis, I could scarcely 
challenge a single acquaintance. I was precluded from the 
provision to which, as an officer’s widow, I should have 
been entitled, by the sale of my husband’s commission, 
The agent’s fraud had intercepted whatever benefit I might 
have derived from other resources, I had no means of 
returning to my native country; and, had I even been 
transported thither, I should have found no home. My 
family were all scattered, many had perished, and the 
survivors were withdrawn to the Back Settlements. 

“ By the disposal of my few valuables, I raised-a small sum 
very inadequate to our future subsistence. In a few months, 
I became experienced in penury and misery, and having 
no other resource took in plain-work ; in which I persisted, 
till I became afflicted with a numbness in my joints; which 
rendered me incapable of that exertion. Then; indeed, I 
saw no help under heaven, and often did I say, I shall sce 
my child perish in a land of strangers. We were lodged 
in a garret, whose smoke-stained walls were less disgusting 
than the squalid looks, and coarse, brutal manners of my 
landlady and her other inmates. Often, when no longer 
able to employ my hands in industry, have I stolen forth 
wi th you, dearest Herbert ; happy to escape awhile from my 
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loathsome quarters, by going to any church or meeting in 
the neighbourhood. How reluctantly did I quit those sacred 
walls, where I was at least sheltered from wanton insult! 
with what bitter despondence did I turn from those doors 
where only admission was offered to the wretched and the 
destitute! 

“ At length, after having pawned every article of the small- 
est value, I was enabled to resume my employment, and 
had just procured a fresh supply of work, when my land- 
lady, to whom I had been for some weeks in arrears, 
abruptly entering my wretched apartment, demanded im- 
mediate payment. Not having money enough to discharge 
the debt, I besought her patience till the morrow; she 
despised my entreaties, and after having cast on me the 
most odious aspersions, insisted that [ should either pay, or 
turn out that very night. Terrified by her abuse, I promised 
to depart, I knew not whither. 

“‘ Among other articles lately left in pawn, was an elegant 
seal ring, which I had hitherto preserved for you, as the last 
relic of your father’s memory, and which I prized far 
beyond its value, becanse it bore his name, and the crest 
of his ancestors. In this extreme distress, I resolved to 
dispose even of this last record of my happy days. The 
shop in which it was left was at some distance ; but I deter- 
mined to go thither: it was a chill November evening, and 
much it grieved me to expose my Herbert to the damp 
unwholesome air ; but to trust him from my arms was 
impossible; so, wrapping my cloak round you, I sallied forth, 
a sort of desperate hope floating in my mind, that we might 
perhaps die together. 

“ We had not proceeded far, when there came on one of 
those dense fogs which sometimes cause real alarm: it 
was a dark and fearful obscurity; even the people, who 
jostled me as they passed, till we came in actual contact, 
remained invisible. I knew not in what direction I was 
proceeding ; I knew as little whether to advance or retreat; 
every moment terrified, abused, or insulted, I exclaimed, 
‘ And is this England, the region of charity and benevo~ 
lence?’ I was at length pushed down, and must have been 
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“ trampled under foot, but for a gentleman, who, discover- 
“ ing our situation, raised us both in his arms, and finding 
_ © me stunned by the fall, conducted us to a chemist’s shop, 
“ where he used proper means for my recovery. When I 
“ was restored to consciousness, my full heart relieved itself 
“ jn tears. ‘ Be calm, be composed,’ were the first words 
“ that met mine ear; and in a voice so deep, so clear, so 
* harmonious ; the first impression they gave me was, that of 
‘* being translated to a happier world. I looked up, and be- 
‘held a man, not aged, but venerable, whose countenance 
“ had in it something beyond frail mortality ; so benign, so 
* saintly, yet so noble, so majestic. Hope revived in my 
* soul ; and when, seeing my tears, he said, ‘ Take comfort,’ 
“| felt consoled already. He enquired whither I was going. 
“ I named the street, and he promised to be our guard and 
“ guide. When we reached the place, I will own I felt 
“ ashamed of my sad errand; but it was not for me to be 
“ thus delicate; so I asked for the ring, and begged to re-« 
“ ceive its full value. The man declared he had already 
« advaneed more than it was worth. At this news I staggered, 
“ and had almost fainted. ‘ Oh, God! cried I, ‘and what 
« will become of me? I had involuntarily turned to our 
“ conductor, and met those eyes that secmed to speak only of 
“ pity and benevolence. 

“ ¢ Let me see the ring,’ cried he ; ‘ I will be the purchaser.’ 
“ With these words, he slipped into my hand five guineas, 
“ and then, as if to divert my attention, began to examine 
“ the impression on the seal. On observing the name of 
“ Altamont, he changed countenance. ‘ Whtose crest is this ? 
“ «Tt was my husband’s.’ ‘ And is this your name?’ ‘ That 
“ name, Sir, belongs to me and this boy, who has now no 
“ other friend.’ ‘And have you then no connexions in this 
“ country ?” ‘ No, Sir, I was born in America; my husband 
“ brought me to England ; he was then an officer, but sold 
“ his commission.’ ‘ A commission! and was he not greatly 
“ your elder ” ‘ Only fifteen years.’ He raised his eyes to 
“ heaven, with a piteous expression ; then he breathed a 
“ deep sigh, as if his soul was departing ; but he shed no 
“ tears; and I felt that it would have been a sort of sacrilege 
“ to see him weep. 

YOL, XIV.—N. 6, r 
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“ Turning at length to me, as if he had been suddenly 
roused from a dream, he exclaimed, ‘ And you are my 
sister in affliction, bereaved and desolate ; let me guide 
your steps.’ IT again leaned on his arm ; but he now shook 
so violently, that I had to lend him support. At length 
he said, ‘ 1 shall restore your ring, and to-morrow you 
must give me your history... When we reached my sordid 
door, I was abashed that he should see me enter such a 
place. Perhaps he guessed my feelings, yet he insisted 
on mounting to my garret; he gazed all around on the 
dreary walls, the almost fireless chimney, the bare rug, 
and uncurtained bed; and, seating himself, exclaimed, ‘ I 
feel I am punished for obduracy ; what a lesson for hu- 
manity ! Tell me by what strange fatality you are thus 
cruelly reduced.’ 

“ My story was soon told, and when it was ended, I 
offered to confirm it by documents, such as the certificate 
of my marriage, and the instrument by which your father 
had sold his commission. He passed his hand over his 
forehead. ‘No, no; I want no other evidence; I have 
that within,’ striking his breast, ‘ which vouches for you; 
too well have I presaged that you were my sister in afflic- 
tion. And that poor boy,—I perceive the resemblance, 
is like his family.’ ‘ How!’ cried I, with involuntary trans. 
port, ‘did you know my husband?’ He cast down his 
eyes, ‘I have seen him once, and in a moment never to 
be forgotten.’ These words were murmured in a low, 
deep tone, with fearful solemnity. A cloud passed over 
his countenance, and another piercing sigh burst from his 
heart. At length he arose abruptly. ‘ You shall not stay 
in this purgatory another hour ; come, my inn will supply 
better accommodation for the night. To-morrow I leave 
this great city, never to return. I am like you, a wan- 
derer, a universal alien.’ He then bade me follow him; 
and there was something in his manner which compelled 
obedience. 

“ I suffered him to conduct us to an inn, where, at his 
request, a comfortable apartment was assigned for our 
use, with suitable accommodation. I saw him no more that 
night ; the next morning the servant informed me, the 
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foreign gentleman (for by that appellation only was he 
distinguished) was gone out; but had left word that he 
should ¢xpect to find me there in the afternoon. I waited 
with a conviction that he would not be unpunctual; nor 
was I deceived in my expectations: he came at the hour 
appointed, and his aspect was calm and serene. He en- 
quired where I had lived on my first arrival in England, 
and earnestly recommended to me to return to Beachdale, 
He then restored the ring, but without any allusion to 
what had passed the preceding evening. He sat about 
half an hour; then rising from his seat, put into my hands 
a pocket-book, exclaiming, in a solemn voice, ‘ Be this 
the memorial of our meeting.’ He then took you in his 
arms, and I perceived a tear drop on your cheek ; but 
he soon put you down, without any caresses, or any words 
of tender endearment ; and before I could articulate a 
word, he said ‘ Farewell!’ and vanished, I started from 
my seat; I would have called him back; but an impres- 
sion of awe restrained my impatience; I returned to the 


room, and opening the pocket-book, found the following. 
-detter: 


“ € In this pocket-book you will find a paper, authorizing 
you to claim a certain sum vested in your and your son's 
name, which will at least preserve you from penury. Che- 
rish this last scion of a noble house; and may he prove 
a blessing to his mother, and an honour to his country! 
I am leaving this country, in which I find no place. I 
am a poor cast-away ; but, wherever I may be drifted 
by destiny, be assured of my fervent prayers for your 
peace and prosperity. It has pleased God to make me 
your comforter, and thus to administer to my own con- 


solation. 
“ € VALSINORE.’ 


“ By these papers, I found myself authorized to claim 

three thousand pounds in the 3 per cents. to which, for our 

immediate necessities, our benefactor had added a bill for 

801. so carefully had he considered every circumstance in 

my sitvation. It will be needless to say how much I was 
Pp 2 
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“ oppressed by gratitude. It was some relief to my full heart 
“ to adopt his kind suggestion of returning to Beachdale ; 
“ still better would it have satisfied me to have had some 
“ stronger test of obedience. It remains for you, my son, 
“ to discharge the debt I owe to this mysterious being, who 
“ has been to me a messenger of hope and mercy. May you 
* but falfil his wishes ; and your mother must be happy.” 





TALE IELTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tre seventh Exhibition of this Society commenced a 
few weeks since, and presented to the public a considerable 
share of ability, mostly from artists who have just com- 
menced their pictorial career, and who, from the libe- 
rality of the possessors of pictures by old masters, have 
been enabled to increase their knowledge of art; and, 
from the rich stores of a Rembrant, a Salvator Rosa, and 
a Paulo Veronese, borrowed rays of genius to illumine 
modern design. As this institution is established for the 
sale, as well as the improvement of works of art, the 
spectator will recognize pictures which his eye has before 
been delighted with at the Royal Academy: these we 
have before noticed; we shall therefore proceed to those 
whose merit is now placed before the public. 

No. 1, Elijah restoring the Widow's Son, by Westatt, 
possesses all the tasteful penciling of that master. 

No. 2. An Artist’s Study, by R.T. Bone. This is the 
first oil painting exhibited by this young artist; perhaps 
the most forcible critique that we can pass on this picture 
is, that it was immediately bought by the Marquis of 
Stafford, whose superior taste and liberality are justly 
admired. 

No. 10. The Burial Place of « favorite Bird, by Wu. 
Cot.ins, will, no doubt, be much admired by our juvenile 
friends ; but the landscape, though cold, is far superior 
to the figures: the weeds and foreground of this piece, 
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as also that of No. 70, by the same artist, are peculiarly 
spirited. 

No. 31. The Rival Wooers, by ALEXANDER CARSER, 
possesses some natural ideas; but most of the familiar 
subjeets do not possess the merit we have discovered in 
those by former exhibitors. Wilkie seems to have mo- 
nopolized all the truth of Teniers, and left to his con- 
temporaries only his vulgarity, without its elder brother 
humour. 








( To be continued. ) 








MRS. SIDDONS’'S READINGS, 


On Wednesday, Mrs. Siddons kindly undertook, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Cherry, the widow of the performer of 
that name, the arduous task of reading the whole play of 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth. The novelty of the idea, as well as 
the worthiness of the motive, attracted an elegant and 
fashionable audience to the Argyll Rooms: the tickets, 
at 10s. 6d. each, in some measure, insured the respecta- 
bility of the admissions; and we never beheld a more 
delightful spectacle of elegance and fashion than were 
assembled on this eccasion, At a quarter before 9, Mrs, 
Siddons entered on the raised stage, led forward by her 
nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss; and as soon as the raptur- 
ous and continued plaudits ceased, and Mrs. Siddons had 
acknowledged this flattering reception by the most grace- 
ful obeisanee, she proceeded in her task: she began with 
reading, in that fine volume of voice so well known and 
appreciated, the persons of the drama, and as she pro- 
ceeded, warmed with the sublimity of the poet, she no 
longer was the reciter, but the actor of the scene. Per- 
haps the part of Macveth, as well as that of his lady, was 
never more justly conceived, or acted; the dagger scene 
was finely imagined, and scarcely could the simultaneous 
and overpowering applause be stopped, until she had 
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finished the speech. We have scen Mrs. Siddons in many 
parts; bat were never so delighted as on this night; there 
was nothing to draw us from the magic of the scene ; the 
closeness which we sat to the performer, unindebted to any 
meretricious charms; and the fine workings of her mind, 
painted in her tragic brow, never appeared more to ad- 
vantage ; and till time shall be no more, Mrs. Siddons’s 
reading will be conveyed to latest posterity. 

This wonderful woman, who, we presume, has exceeded 
her sixtieth year, only made use of a glass occasionally, to 
assist her sight; and confined herself to five minutes’ 
rest between each act. She read nearly the whole of the 
matter of the tragedy, as written in the prompt book of 
the theatre, only omitting a few lines that were not 
particularly necessary to the piece, and concluded at 
twelve o’clock: she was drest in a gown of black velvet ; 
and her hair in fancy costume. 





THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


TOR MARCH, 1813. 


The Dresses invented by Mrs. Osgood, of Lower Brook-Street. 


From the continued illness, and now hopeless state of 
the gentleman who used to design our Fashions’ Plate, we 
have not been able to procure this embellishment in a 
style equal to our former Numbers. We are now re- 
luctantly obliged to employ another artist for the April 
Maseum, and we trust our plate next month will amply 
compensate for the deficiencies of the present. 

Morning Dress.—An azure-blue velvet pelisse, made 
rather long, and trimmed with ermine: white hat and 
feather, gloves, shoes, and ridicule. 

Evening Dress of white satin, over a boddice of pink 
satin; white gloves and shoes. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


ED. dy Geo Cowie & Ce Poultry. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


a 


REASON, 


On, sacred Reason! thou art wise and strong, 
To warn the spirit of impending wrong, 

To shed thy lustre o’er the paths of truth, 

And point the errors that bewilder youth ; 
Nor less, indeed, with tutelary pow’r, 

To yield instruction through each later hour ; 
Yet not enough thy guardian help, alone, 

To curb the rebel vices thou hast shown ; 
Broad in the splendor of thy cloudless day, 
How oft they flourish with triumphant sway! 


When o’er the soul nocturnal darkness falls, 
And circling dangers gather round her walls, 
Thou, on thy lonely watch-tow’r, oft art heard, 
Breathing aloud the cautionary word. 

In vain thy lamp, diffusing mental light, 

Gleams through the chaos of surrounding night ; 
Tn vain thy voice would rouse the slamb’ring ear, 
And nerve to combat, or depress to fear ; 
Seductive folly, stranger yet within, 

Or nature’s self, enslaves us down to sin; 

The weeping virtues silently depart, 

And guilty passions degradate the heart. 


Oh, Thou! whose breath, map bcrmse oppo ets, aa 
Kindled the dust, and form’d it into man; 
Whose holy tongue pronounc’d him at his birth, 
Lord of the brute, and monarch of the earth ; 
Who gav’st him wond’rous reason, to discern 
Whate’er to love, to rev’rence, or to spurn ; 
Oh! let thy spirit, struggling in the soul, 
That gift illumine, and direct the whole ; 
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And with thy bounteous mercy ever lent, 
Support and guide the blessings thou hast sent! 
Devoid of Thee, can reason fitly reign? 

She warns no longer, or she speaks in vain ; 

Or fool’d herself, and madly wand’ring far 
From Jordan’s vale, and Zion’s hallow’d star, 
With eager step pursues the empty glare 

Of gilded meteor, sporting through the air, 
Whose quiv’ring radiance, faithless as it flies, 
Cheats the fond grasp—then vanishes and dies: 
The shudd'ring trav'lier mourns his luckless doom, 
And sinks in horrors of eternal gloom! 


ALTIDEX. 








SONNET. 





“ And what is friendship but a name, 
** A charm that lulls to sleep ?”— 





On ! I have smil'd, that, on the Pilgrim’s ear, 
The tuneful poet thus dejected sung, 

And long I thought the moralist severe, 
And stern, or false, the precepts of his tongue ; 


But now I smile no more, nor marvel now, 
That plaintive sadness mingled with the theme ; 
For soon experience, from my wiser brow, 
Dispers'd the follies of a blissful dream, 


And sorrowing prov’'d, so oft the loudest word 
Of fond profession was but as the gale, 

A breathing nothingness! that [ who heard 
Of treach’rous friendship as an idle tale, 


Have almost learnt, when proffer’d hand I hold, 
Aud feel the pressure warm, to think the heart is cold. 


ALTIDEM. 
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TO A FRIEND IN ADVERSITY. 


ALTHOUGH, lov’d friend, the will of Fate decrees 
Misfortune’s blast destructive to assail; 
Yet Heav’n hath pow’r to rule her ruthless gale, 
And waft thy bark to far serener seas, 


From scenes of bliss and meditative ease, 
Still should her sadd’ning spelis malign prevail, 
And wildly drive where Hope's strong efforts fail, 
Obedient bow, and thy sad soul appease, 


For Fate is rul’d by her superior, God ; 
And He alone can ward the pending woe,— 
Can bid the mind rejoice, and pleasure flow, 
To cheer the mourner on life’s dreary road ; 
Then in thy breast let blind submission glow, 





For He is just that sways the chast’ning rod, 
PALEMON. 


STANZAS. 


How sweet, in the stillness that saddens the eve, 
When soft gleams the pale moon, and softer the star, 
The turmoil of earth for a moment to leave, 
And cherish the thoughts that would journey afar; 


In the slumbers of silence that cever the soul, 

To muse on the things we have lov’d in our youth ; 
When the visions of Fancy rejected controul, 

And painted their joys with the cdlours of truth: 


And sweet to remember the friends that were dear, 
Who moulder in death, and are vanish’d away , 

And to think, as we moern, that a sigh and a tear 
Shall mingle for us, when departed as they ! 
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ON A FLY. 


Why, lover of the Summer’s heat, 

Dost thou forsake thy warm retreat? 
And why so soon appear? 

Chill Winter still exerts his power, 

Pours down the cold and icy shower, 
And cheerless makes the year. 


No flow’rs, with gaily varied hue, 

Ting’d with drops of morning dew, 
Spread forth their buds to sight ; 

Nor fruits, of rich luxuriant die, 

Play in the sun, or meet the eye, 
In difi'rent colours bright. 


Naught but a barren waste is seen ; 

No trees, bedeck’d in Nature’s green, 
Expand their verdant stems ; 

Nor is the meadow seen to smile, 

Where oft I've sooth’d my soul awhile, 
And pluck’d its lovely gems. 


Then, wand’rer, quit this dreary scene ; 
The sky, ere long, will smile serene, 


Nor chide ye, that oft, in the dreams of my mind, 
I ramble thus back to the days that are fled, 
And treasure the sorrows that linger behind, 
To converse with Mem’ry, and talk with the dead. 


For solemn the precepts that burst from the tomb ; 
The hopes that have perish’d may warn me at last; 

And the present and future may brighten their bloom, 
As I ponder the lessons that groan from the past. 


OSCAR, 
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And sun propitious shine ; 1 

Then may’st thou pass thy hours away, 

In Summer's more indulgent ray, Hy 

As fancy may incline, A } 
M, 


A GREAT urrtte ODDITY ; 





A Portrait of a Constant Reader and Admirer of the 
Lady's Museum, drawn from Life, 1810, 





I'M A WONDER TO MANY! 





* T HAVE been young, but now am old,” - 
And can some wondrous things unfold ; 
While, from what may be said of me, 

I must be deem’d an Oddity, 


I'm truly strait, none can deny ; 
This may be seen with half an eye ; 
And yet am under fire feet high. 


I've had a little wife, ’tis true, 
And also had five mothers, too ; 
Which can be said by very few, 


And what may seem as strange a thing, 
I'm George the Third, but not the King.* 
The woman whom I made my wife, 
Born right, was truly right for life ; 

Tho’ married, never chang’d her name, 
As right she liv’d, she died the same.t 


* My father had two sons, named George, before me. 
t Would to Heaven that this could be said of women iu 
general ! 
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Whatever others-may pursue, 
I daily wish to keep in view, 
To be, to do, and get good, too. 


Yet, after all, I can’t deny, 
But what I should not, that do I. 


However strange, it is a truth, 
I had three voices in my youth ; 
And still have two, but cannot say, 
Now.I’m in years, how long I may; | 
But this I'm truly sure of still, 
(In health or sickness, well or ill) 
And what your wonder may excite, 
I daily eat, but nothing bite,* 
And often wrong, yet always right. 
Frederick Place, Oct. 10th« THERON, JUN. 


* Having no teeth, 


——— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Gentleman who has had the honour to edit this work 
for nearly twelve months, retires from his situation; but, be- 
fore he does this, he cannot help expressing the pleasure he 
has ever felt when contributing to the entertainment of his 
fair readers: he begs leave, also, to return his sincere thanks 
for the many favours and polite acknowledgements which he 
has received from his numerous correspondents, and cannot 
resist the gratification of saying how much pleasure he has 
reaped from the acceptance of their productions, and their 
very polite acquiescence when their contributions have been 
reluctantly rejected. The Gentleman who succeeds him may 
be more capable of wielding the critical pen than himself, but 
he is certain that he can never feel greater pleasure in doing 
his duty than he who now respectfully takes his leave of the 
Correspondents and Readers of the Lady’s Monthly Museum, 
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